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~ LIPERARY any questioned me, by eirtue of is eee” 


}With a certain inquisitorial air, f agam ob- 
ams ; ; served, that I had a variefy of papers; he 
Trost of our readers who have travelled shook his hecd as much os to say lant pis, 
in Europe, wil be vomiaded by the follo-r-| and then abruyus Wed, Ae You pro- 
ing sketch of one of their createst plagues vided with ay assport ? z Provided ? always,” 
‘while abroad, and those who intend to travel, replied I, es patty as if Thad been an attor- 
‘inev.  %4/lons.? rejoined he. .* Voyons 
sae a one moment,” said 1, ** let me be on a better 
of patience to bear one to which} footing with the lady of the house, and get 
they will be liable in every city, and per- fairly seated in a cliamber first.” ‘* Mon- 
sieur a raison,” said the fair dame, and, af- 
————_— feeting to look angry, told the gen-d’arme 
THE PASSPORT. ti Hl again, in afew minutes, which he did, 
Inap completed a delightful tour through | MOUoning two of his cloth (the royal blue) 
Germany and the Netherlands ; contempla- | aemped with carbines, 7 withdram. d 
ted my favourite banks of the Rhine; be-| "© Brigatier (how boity the sown ») Soon 
held the autumnafieun on the fertile suil of| PCturned: aid his sina!l command was in at- 
France ; compared the viney@ ith the| ‘Cpdance s A bad deponite . ae = 
be ; - = ~. | the landlady’s bureau, but he wished to have 
lap-gardens ; the juice of MU Mge tth | . cond look at me,—I indulged him, and 
the inferior malty mixture; paid a compli- | r ot 7 a : A ete ot ne gue one e 
ment to the continental sun, whose warmer) Se ee aie ak ep 4 
and more generous rays as far as vegetation English side, and hav wee. , y pipet ur 
goes, bestow so many luxuries, and those at! nes ne did not Uaversian hy a Ps wer 
‘0 moderate a price on our brethren over)t? '°?.¥ that I was ek ag ri poe 
the water; in a word, I wasso liberal in my pin — pvminans <a > pace & Private 
: : uy . ss “passport; bowceveil eu ‘ x “ 
anccosag be malig. "eg eo “ “al a traveller, } turned for him, not because 
epartmen egan to lose a iittie im the; = RE ay ret 
sale, when iadandiieas out of a low easy ear- tyr pn wp mth aap wn dina Ss = 
nage of the barouche-build, and try ing to iy 0 soo ‘gee eg , - he with a is af 
look agreeable at mine hostess,) I resolved Ce ee ee ol ee 


. : : ' i ee 9? 
rotection, ‘* but the other papers. I 
tostop at a certain village, st pap. | protection, + bat tt 
. € c ZOULAall ‘ O 0 aris : » wolpe ¢ 
P illage, short of. Paris, howed him the daily paper which being a 


may take warning to provide an extra stock 


chance in every village of Fragce and Italy. 
















and there to pass the nirht. when ure SII F 
leet hieh full sf imr Pe ‘ ajay | POVernment one, he took no objection to.— 
thigh / OF IMportoance an er ie manus ripi—he did not hke it at all— 


1, , R 
=. oe ris, - ~ bean _? Be he tossed it about, and seemed to regret that 
una ay look over me, allt PCOD- he was in English,—I could not help that.—- 
rept a thundered vn Moaieur, Was it political? certainly not. His com- 
tear Li ah — > Can irade understood English, could he look at 
L; “certainly * Jove ~~ | peel ht py it? * Certainly.”—* He bad been oe 
almost a man of pay ers for | had a buge\f°"™ in an English prison.” slp : 
anuseri a ad 2 UZCH DD uere.” said 1. The Brigadier liked me 
er mcpeper en saamiatte, Sra VINgS | not at all: the comrade arrived, but he 
et ook memoranda, and atte could read no language. All this time the 
creditable ee "iene, thing ~ 4) commander in worsted lace, looked at my 
own terin) rm cm ' en of (to a he| luggage, overhauled my passport once more, 
subject, a pat ory “ey ee ae the | compared the description in it with the ort 
“Ce Snsion 7 " e yd oe om Shag | ginal at length, when he came to fifty- 
translated this t el hich eae 4 1€ | three years, he gave me a stern look, 
Spared herself thet ble of d - e 1 on which, however, Madame parried by gently 
fectly wel} woe of doing, tor * per observing that 
“Y Well understood the gen-d’arme who} Monsieur porte bien som age” 
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| thanked her for the compliment, adding, 
that however well l might carry my years, 
I felt them, and they were not lightened by 
the present moment, racks, chains, and 
confinement then haunting my imagination 
hke a phantom. My landlady now ridded 
me of the military police, and [ heard her 
offering a drum to the party, which was not 
unwelcome. ‘ Well,” said I to myself, ** is 
it not a sad thing fur a man of my age to be 
described and pulled to pieces at every post- 


town, to have lis measure taken by every | 


jack-in-otlice, who has a sabre rattling bs 
lus side, to be questioned like a criminal aud 
marked with the frown of suspicion? Mine 
hostess came back and apologised for the 
man’s want of education—he was fresh in 
his office, (she said.) and tnost unpopular in 
lus manners; be terrified the travelling poor, 
and over-awed the village ball; he was par- 
ticularly displeasing to strangers, concluded 
she,) but tunes were lichiingsh.  Peut etre, 
thuught 1, but they do not tickle my fancy. 
Ou her coming a third time for instructions 
respecting supper, she linted at some for- 
eigners whom they 
which took away all the relish | might other- 
wise have had for a red legged part#idge 
and a sallad; even the wine did not godown 
pleasantly, and [could not have stomached 
it at all, had I not drank to myself, my own 
jaud tor ever. 

At this moment, the gen-d’arme returned 
aid redemanded the passport, which I doubt- 


ed not was to be fullowed by the seizure of 
my papers destined ior the amusement of 


my indulgent readers. It was, however, 
only fora signature, which had been forgot- 
ten. Sign then, and seal, said I, if you 


were looking after, | 
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‘advanced; puor miserable! how wretee. 


the latter looked: I asked permissioy t 
give him a trifle, which was granted, and | 
was told that he was arrested only on Susp). 
-cion; so might [, perhaps have been, by 
the cord was mended, and I was once again 
on his most Christian Majesty's pave. “Gye 
bless the King!” said I. * Aye,” but whis. 
pered fear, “ the times are so ticklis);,” 
‘Touch up the gray horse,” cried I, for | 
longed tu be in Paris. 

These gen-@urmes are terrible looking 
fellows, they follow us like our shadows; 
we pace the public gardens, we find, oo 
ouly guards at their gates, but the gen 
Marmcs lurking in all directions; they ar 
not the genwé but the demons of the grove: 
Ifaioind, eager for information, aud ben 
m suber science, directs the budy toa bo. 
tanical garden, a public library, or a proies. 
sional lecture, the blue soldier is always ia 
sight. Nordo Ll blame the present govern: 
ment; the evil is deep rooted, and the re- 
inedy must pot be neglected ; treason lurks 
in the bowers of pleasure, and infidelity w- 
sinuates itself in the peaceful walls of stu- 
‘dye jealousy and suspicion, like perpetu: 
digtators, play the tyrants in all assemblies 
destroy privacy, and banish confidence, 
whilst their lictors await with rod and aie. 
to punish or exterminate as occasion ma‘ 
-reguire. The gen-d’armes parade the streets 
on foot, lear the avenues every where wit: 
‘naked steel, block up the passages at th 
theatres with menacing aspect ; sully th 
| garden-flowers,—preside at the popular {es 
‘tivities, defile wisdom by mingling 10 its re 
searches, even intrude in the Temple of the 
Most High; for not content with the Swis 


please, but deliver me from your couutry. | (instead of a beadle) with sword and batt 
Bed time arrived, and the b/uc deci/s in the | axe trampling on the feet of those from 


shape of gen-d’armes seemed to stand senti- 
! © , . 
nels at my pillow. Rosy-fingered mora now 


whose Aunds charity is demanded by te 


‘Clergy, the gen-d’armes attend upon & 


ushered in the day, when, on looking into| grea! occasions, and in the instance of th 


ihe court yard, I found the triwne:rate bris- 
tling in arms, they were about to conduct a 
criminal to Paris. 


‘ " p . . } 
preaching of the missionaries, they paraded 
(in my presence) St. Rocq and other churel- 
es, lest the tenets of the mild and penance: 


“Pil have no breakfast here.” quoth [ to! nl might excite indignatics 


myself, lest these “* Husards de la Guilo- 


and revolt; and at the village nuptials I have 


* ; “© hat 
tine,*” should return and spoil my digestion: | seen the prison blues preside, as if tics 
—iny post horses arrived corded like the poor | We" the priests of Hymen. 


devil who marched off before them; and | had 


te unspeakable mortification to overtake the | 
party on the road, when Monsieur le Briga- | 


makes its appearance amongst mea, |s te 
jits hat tome, as if Thad been an old ae-| 


dier, had the barefaced cifrontery to take off 


ON LYRIC POETRY. 
The first kind of literary composition t's! 


Ode. When man meets with man at {e 


quaitance, or as if be wished to keep up the | hunt, at the feast, or on the battle-field.— 
connexion as long as he could, and not to| When a mighty hart of the forest bas ere 
lose sight of me until the last moment. | slain, a joyous revel held, or a tribe l# 
‘** Drive faster,” cried I to the postillion, ; drunk deep of the blood of its foes, —tiiee 
whereupon a rope broke, and the idea of | there comes forth, from among. his fellows 
mortal suspense immediately presented it-| Some one of brighter imagination than te 
self to my view. The captors and prisoner | rest, to celebrate the deed. His thoug!' 
anita | untutored and wild as the deer on his 03t''* 
* Toeir pickname in Paris. {hills, he utters just as they come bouills 
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old . 
neain. ‘These, hailed with acclamation, 


eathered from his lips by admiring country- 
men, and handed down from sire to son form 

e rude poetry of nations in their infancy. 
th 


trom his heated fancy and_ restless, | 


The Ode is not the dictate of the cold, | 


seasoning powers. Itis the true language 
of f inspiration, —the language of 


“The few whom genius gave to shine 
1 nroughevery un horn aze and undiscovered chime ;"" 


_it is the overflowing of the almost burst- 
‘oz soul, the pouring forth of passion, like 
the torrent from the rock, too mighty to be 
restrained. ‘** Its the dream of genius in 
is most entranced and imaginative mood.” 
itis not in the ** soft piping time of peace” 
that its genius delights todwell: but * when 
the storm begins to lower,”—when the 
niads of men are roused bevond their ordi- 
nary pitch, —when life is the frail tenure of 
a day.—when broil, and feud, and strife, 
rage the deadliest—then it is that the genius 
of the Ode ascends triumphant: borne aloft 
on the toneue of the trumpet, it mingles 
with each shout of the victors, each shriek 
of the vanquished; and its wild inspiring 
measures are pealed forth amidst the shock 
encountering hosts. 

There never surely was aspecies of eom- 
position, a more universal favourite amongst 
wen, than this; for there perhaps exists not 
the country, however rude it may be, Low- 
ever wanting in all the arts and refinements 
of polished life, that has not produced, and 
(iat does not repeat the song with rapture. 
‘The Indian savage has his war song,—the 

|.aplander a verse to the maiden he loves, — 

‘ue Hero has a stanza to the god of war.— 
tie Bacchanalian to the bright red wine,— 
the Monk a byino to his patron saint,—the 
Lover a sonnet ‘* made to his mistress’ eye- 
brow.” 

That the Ode is far removed from the pro- 
vines of Reason, that it is truly the child of 
fancy, is plainly seen; not only from an ex- 
amination of the subjects which its writers 
have usually chosen, but also from the cir- 
cumstance,that unless we are acquainted with 
tie thanners and history of a nation,—un- 
less, indeed, We are fully alive to its hopes, 
u's fears, its prejudices, its allusions, the sto- 
'v ofits superstitions, the pride of its ances- 
Iry, We may despair of extracting the least 
pleasure, nay, even the least me auing, from 
a perusal of its lyric poetry. 

The subjects of the Ode have been, in al! 
“ves, and in all countries, nearly the same. 
_— love, or war, or joy, or hope, or fear, 

' hatred, or despair,—the passions, in 
‘hort, in every flight that they take, in every 


wue that they assume, have been its unceas- 
ing theme : 
* Fierce War, and faithful Love, 
! od Truth severe, by Fairy fiction drest; 
hh wo and pleasing Pain, 
Horror, tyrant of the throbbing breast.’ 
‘Tobe continued. } 


obtained a prize in the lottery. 


THE ESSAYIST. 





WOMAN. 
Oh, woman ' lovely woman ' thou wert made 
To temper man We had been brutes without thee ! 
I 4m a bachelor, and likely to continue 
so, but notwithstanding my misfortune— 
for | am not one of those crabbed beings who 


‘boast of my single blessedness—I am well 


convinced that there is nota more blissful 
state of human existence, or a more truly en- 
viable condition oflife, than a union with an 
amiable and virtuous woman. This isacu- 
rious declaration, by the by, from one who 
may seein to have foresworn the whole sex ; 
but let that pass. My reasons for continu- 
ing as tam did not certainly originate in 
any piqne or displeasure: 1 lave always 
delighted to be t: the society of women ; 


and | hear that even now—and the frost of 


sixty years begins to whiten my temples—I 
am quite a ‘lady’sman.” 1 therefore con- 
sider myself privileged to prate about wo- 
man; andiimy lucubrations will justify my 
temerity with the reader, I shall be amply 
rewarded, and well contented with the re- 
sult of my achievement. 

The substantial comforts which are pro- 
duced by an aflectionate and well-propor- 
tioned marriage are so numerous and exqui- 
site, that no means, one would imagine, 
would be left untried, by which a blessing 
so valuable might be attained: but I am 
sorry to sav, that marriage now-a-days, at 
least among the higher classes, is influenced 
more by the glittering sceptre of Plutus, 
than by the soft and silken fetters of Cupid : 
and this, perhaps, may be one reason why / 
have not ventured upon matrimony in my 
old age. IT met ny young friend, Jack Ne- 
ville, the other day, in high glee and spirits. 
* Wish me joy, iy old buck,” said he, as he 
shook me by the hand, * wish me joy ; Pin 
going to be inarried !? * Indeed 1” said I; 
*towhom ?” ‘fo Fmily Wentworth, a 
devilish fine girl, and a twenty-thousand 
pounder, What say vou to Arye my old 
boy 7” “Say!” Lrepled ; * I domt know 
what to say. Is she amiable, »ecomplished. 
well-bred, and so fourth 2” * ’Pon honour, J 
never asked,” quoth he; ‘ but I dare say 
she is. Atany rate, she has got twenty thou- 
sand pounds, and that’s quite enough forme,” 
and away he went, just as happy, and pre- 
cisely with the same feelings, as if he had 
Really the 
taking to one’s self a wife is now little bet- 
ter than engaging with a partver in busi- 
ness, the amount of capital being the first 

and most necessary consideration, while 
qualities a great deal more requisite and 
beneficial are never once taken into the ac- 
count. The times seem to be passed, writes 
a favourite, though by no means a fashiona- 
ble author, when, in the prime of life, virtu- 


ie ecameatimanmnd 
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ous love led young men to select a compan 
ion for the arable qualities of Ghe mind and 
person, to lependently of all pecuniary Con- 
siderations. Such Arcadian simplteity ha 
lone since fallen into decay, and ¢ vel 
est Ol Wornen nay how pine in tf Ss Ce- 
libacy ; for uf they cannot pure} 

band, as they would purchase a 

may live and die withou one. | 

Nature given them the verniet Ces 

the eye of sensibility. ul {1 us 

her more brilliant eil Your 

mdeed, like children at ti ( ct 1} 
turn away without amy te 

ment, or at least without 

sess the beauty they adin ! as 
bl fon tith Iti he 

youn nen i i 
marriave as an evilin { 
enra Lin wien the ctl ' hy ge 
attendisg it atfiord a com ners » bor the 
sake of the good, it scems thes mietpene 
condescend to accept th evils a most an 
sulting opinion, and no | \ 

and untrue than itis cortumelon n - 
graceful; for marriag riden 1 ailee- 
tionate marnace, is favourable to every vir- 
tue that can contribute to the cenifort and 
happrmess of the madividual, while, at the 
same Une. it extensively and tiost ontial- 


ly benetits society. 


This hearth 


Sand mereenary custom 1 


ma great Measure, attrivutacie to an 
neous Opinion of the truce « efer ol wo 
mab, as wellas to the unfechor prot racy ot 
man: for it is an opinion wiiel: is only en- 
tertained by those whose unruly 

and pursuits lead them to eort mol e th 
Opposice seK in sifuations where na K rel! 
or tender virtue can be diss! bobuts 

all the boisterous and soodid passions of de- 
based nature are extibited in thoir most en- 
gazing and most enticing attire. [I n 
such sad specimens of allurin rofhiwacsy 
that an opinion of woman is addaced.as per- 
fectly fallacious as it is porfeeits degradin 
and because there are some women ave 
nu virtue, no fine and tenderfeelines inthe 
nature, the whole sex is adiuleed te de 
ceittul, vicious, intr 


rumr, and distrustful. 
[tis from the freque teouter latior j 
man, inthe most de@rading and deolorabl 

all conditions, that the 


and the base slave to the worst of pis-1n 
unblusitoely asserts, thot rere | 
most inveterate foe to human hap 


Alas! that there should be such wieleods 
in the world! Thank Heaven. ia this in- 
Stance the pestilence is not contamious. 


The venomed sting of the slanderer is inno- 
cuous ; and his unceasing eifurts t 


himse Af, 1 the bitter, bitter dis: Th pointme nt, 
which has awaited his satanic exertions 
They who estimate woman at the cheap 


POISON | 
the happiness mankind have recoiled upon 
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ily deceived. Inthe br 
erity and | Pp ype 3s, her more 
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virtues may nol 
is but little nes 
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all the 
3, and whose i 


ufiled brow of misfor- 

wo | cidity the an- 

do spirit There is i 

yrrow the words of my 

=. a spark of hea iV 
anti the broad d “hic 

whieh Kindles up, and 

int ark hour ¢ 

knows what wil 

nek KNOWS What a mins. 
—iinul he has rove wil 
ry trials of this world. 

n to the character ofa 
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affectionate 
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tenderness 

tileviates t 
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| {iy 


menpntai 


uithful waite, as dey 
entertaine 


Ay 
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Woman will forsake he: 


il 


I 


} 
| 


f 


} . 


the 


» and wi 
f 's and her kindred tor the sake of lie 
husband, tobina she looks for happiness ; 
iii dues she fearle ssly and fondly confide 
with him she wishes to live and to die 
he rich? dle has one who will endeavou 
to increase and preserve his wealth Is 
M fte has one who will willingly to 
with iin in the acquirement of gain. Ifhe 
ats am if ovous sunshine of prosperits 
she willdouble his happiness ; if he be ove 
ast with the gloomy shadows of adversity, 
ie will ¢ hitn—she will sit bs 
Jo—she will attend bim with all the sweet 
wid winning assiduity of love, and only wish 
uw she contd ap; ro} rate herself 
row which gives him pain. When he 
ae e.she will amuse and delight 


hom 


with the intuilive accomplishments of love. 
she will welcome fis af 
sal with joy, and hail his return with rap 


t after abss 


nee, 


a happy 


marr 


1 
re, W 


is a mutual interchange of love 
in exiel: 


iav be 
iased marriages, that the 


? in 
allewes 


1, 


mo qu ilities are by no means possesses 


Phas it as with 
oa 

ect: butater 
ti tion of puret 
Cin 

tt 


this 


bs those whose minds. grove Hing in 
are destitute of all fine and manly fee 


itheyv orcur but 


— 
ve alle red : 


rarely. 


by those only who are 
truly ignorant of the ‘tenderness of woma" 


pat 


pling 


ny 


ad how 
and by those who have never witnessed he 


th) 
fervently woman can love—how pater 


he ren rality of the fair Sex. and t t} 
But by whom W 











ire 


or 


ow 


PHI 


n endure—low nobly sue can act and 


To such beings, woman is but a toy, 
true, 


ehich thev may be amused with, it is 


itwiich they can never love,—which may 


UL i 


engage their attention for a moment, but 


they cannot, as they ought. aflection- 


which 
ately and everlastingly chermsh. It is Dr. 
] in, | belreve, who says, “1 cannot 
flatier myself that prudence and 
ce will alwavs make om 
Yan Opipien to the truth of 1 ! 
( ly subseribe 
SEMTS ive Coantied 
( ed ny ( onal « 
tters, vet acareful 
vance of mankind has led bi t 
most uutashionably, bat most noequivoca 
bir, to the great moralist’s opinion. 


THik NOVELIST. 


MARIA MAITLAND. 
4n Enygiish Slory 
| nan the good fortune to be educated at 
apubhe school. where I became attached 
a vouth named Edward Oakley, who was 
about my own age, and one of the most 
renerous, open-hearted fellows, that 
lived. The eager friendship of boy hood | 
s hot very often mature into the mio; 
calm and steady attachment of riper years, 
it least it depends a good deal upen circum- 
ances; for there is not always opportuni- 
'y tor its growth, nor is there always incli- 


evel 


4liO0 i— 


For such the change the heart displays, 
Softail is early friendshin'’s reign: 

ne } 

I 


A month's brief Ja 


May view the heart estranved arcain.’ 


—perhaps a AY Same 


But twas not thus with Edward Oakley 
wself. A congeniality of sentiment 
1 a predilection tor similar pursuits 
strengthened an attachment, which became 
eventually so firm and sincere, that even to 
is dav it has continued unshaken and un- | 
“d. At the usual period, we 
chool for the University, and it was so ar- 
ranged, that we both became inmates of the 


‘y . ! 
same collere ; and thus we had an opportu- 


nity of pursuing our studies together, and 
®! augmenting that friendship Which we| 
th so warmly entertained. 

I have said that Edward Oakley was an | 
open-hearted, generous fellow; he was also | 
‘Somewhat of an enthusiast; that is, a verv | 

‘ree proportion of sensibility. and a he art 
powerfully imbued = with 
Prompted him to regard the world with feel- | 
Ings far too flattering. He could not be} 
ilnced to believe that self-interest and am- 
ton would lead mankind to practise all | 
“ wickedness of pride and hard-hearted | 
_ Peerisy. He looked upon neture with 

vision of a poet, and not with the eve of | 


1 vant . } 
benevolence, 
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' Maria Mattland. 


i} 


el mre whieh this ove rpow ering passion had 


leit | ' 


i oa. 
23 
al experreneced worldling. There was in 
Hdward’s mind, too, a ine and noble feeling 


of piety and virtue; and, without any bigot- 


t 
ry—without one particle of canting sancti- 
tv—he was, in every possible respect, a 
Cliristian, and an honest man. 

I had carried with me to college a letter 
of introduction toa widow lady, who resided 
ybont tour mules from Oxford, en the road 

Vo codstock, and Plost ne time in paying 


ae 





o Mis Maitland, and im ine ; 
to her, at the same time, my ' 
| \ Miaadand was the ¢.) 
‘ “ i bhiee hie art \, and had A 
vers beantivul woman. +i e 4 
te Was some, and her manners 
were exceediogly clegent. But this was 
not the priner al choom which attracted us 
so frequently to’ the cottage.” Mrs Mait- 
land bad a danehter—and sucha daughter ! 
M I was about eighteen, and 
one ol the most jovels creatures [ ever be- 
Held. ‘Po her imother’s fasemation of man- 
ber were added all the winning attractions 
of youth, i artless, unassuming innae- i ; 
cence; and Maria Maitland was indeed a ‘ 4 4 ' 
being which moital eye could not behold bias ° 
unmoved, o 
2} ' 
‘oO ‘ ihe a creature form'd of clay, , . 4 
Phe blessed a swith delight a 
‘ er ster’ She was bright | 
entas tuey , ; : t 
VN ith a mind so finely moulded, and a heart 10) 


o tenderty susceptibie as Edward Oakley's, , 
io would have been somew bat strange had 
le not been ssatten—and desperately smit- 

he beauty and attractions of 
lu tact, he had not seen 
her twice (cll over bead and ears 
in love with her; and [soon perceived the 


ten too—hy 
before he 


wroug! Ilis whole conversation 
was now of Maria and her mother,— of the 
and urbanity of the one, 
mal ot thi nu beauty and attractions 
of the ober: and | diseovered about his 
in divers scraps of paper, on which were 
inscribed sundry sage verses. The tollow- 
ing, | rememibe r. I rescued from the flames, 
he paper on which they were written hav- 
dre 1 from the handle of the tea-ket- 


{aun tim. 





















Ing croppe 
tle into the fire 
Tor rit for eat rhter of mankind, 
What marvel if thou dost " pear, 
Reloved! toa poets eye 


Same Houri come from realms of mind 
7 


To grace our lower splere ; 
Ther tree forms a pleasant shade, ; a 
To eld thee from the burning sun, i : : : 


But ever. as the zephyers play'd, ; 
They caught the fragrance, and convey d 
Its sweets to thee alone 
As Edward and myself were, by this time, 
ardently attached to each other, I soon be- 





coupe his confidant in this momentous busi- . 
ness, and his whole delight was to talk of Pty 
+s ¢ 





his Maria. and—as I believe is usual in 
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such cases—of the utter hopelessness of 
speeding successfully in his wooing: she 
was too beautiful and too good for hin, he 
said, and could never, never love so obscure 
and humble an individual. But he was mis- 
taken, for Maria did love him, and with all 
the fervent sincerity of female fondness 
Then was my friend happy ; and although | 


almost envied his destiny, | could not with- | 


hold a participation in his happiness. 
Edward, like myself, was an orphan; but 
an uncle had Kindly taken him under lis 
protection ; and when Le left college, the 
same relative procured him a comfortable 


living, about ten mules from London. Soon | 


after this the uncle died, aad, as his proper- 
ty was entailed, none of it devolved upon 
Edward. He had, however, previously pro- 
vided for hin with the living, so that he con- 
sidered himself as settled in life. [is first 
care was consequently to urge Maria to 
bestow upon him her hand—her heart he had 
long since won, and the blushing girl con- 
sented : the wedding-day was fixed, and a 
small and select party of very intimate 
friends were invited upon the occasion. 
Reader, hast thou ever witnessed the nup- 
tials of a young and loving pair? If so, 
thou hast witnessed one of the most blessed 
and delightful sights upon this earth— 
It is a happiness 
Phat earth exceeds not! vot another like it 
Phe treasures of the deep are not so precious 

Asare the conceal'd comforts of a man 

Lock’d up in woman's love 

This, by the way, is a strange rhapsody 
for a bachelor to indulye in: but Lam not 
a bachelor by choice. There was a time— 
and in my idle hours of meditation I never 
tail to let my imagination recur to it—there 
was a time, I say, when. with all the buoy- 
ancy of ardent youth, I loved a being who 
was as a divinity tome, and whose genth 
heart throbbed in unison with imine. til! 
death paralyzed its motion. More than 
thirty years have passed by since then, and 
althongh the healing hond of time has 
somewhat chastened the iiitensity of my sor- 
row, still it has not obliterated from my 
memory even the most minute incident con- 
nected with the object of my love and ado- 
ration ; neither has it restored to my heart 
the joy which once reigned there. 


Oh! never more -oh' never nore 
This earth again sha!! -intie for me; 
I") listen to the tempest’s roar, 
Or gaze along the stormy sea: 
And from the sunshine I wil! hide, 
Sut as the moon in silver gleams, 
Vii lean me o'er the veesel’s side, 
And see her in my waking dreams. 
Oh, Ida! ever lost, yet dear, 
Soon come the day, and come it must, 
When I shall seek thy happier ephere, 
And leave this perishable dust ; 
Then grief shall fee ny troubled eyes, 
And gloom forsake my troubled heart, 
And throug helds of Paradise 
We twos , 


Well: Edward and 71 


and I saw them happy. Mrs. Maitland had 
taken up her residence with them at the 
parsonage, and providence seemed to re- 
gard, with peculiar care, that blessed abode 
of peace aud love. I spent most of my time 
with this enviable pair, for I was an idle 
man, and was never so happy as when I 
made one of this blissful circle. Could it be 
possible for two mortals to be more happy 
land more blessed ? 

About two years after the birth of Ed. 
'ward’s son, who was named, in compliment 
lto myself, Edward Melville Oxukley, my 
presence was urgently required at some es- 
tates which IT had in the West Indies, and | 
left England for Demerara, with the inten- 
tiva of speedily returning to my native land. 
A favourable voyage soon bore me to my 
destination, but circumstances unforeseen, as 
well as unavoidable, prevented me from re- 
turning to England till I had been absent 
more than seven years. Soon after my ar- 
rival abroad, | was suddenly sent for by a 
near relation, who lived in a distant island, 
and it was there that [I became acquainted 
with one who was snatched from me in the 
prime of youth and loveliness, and whose 
death threw me upon a bed of sickness, 
where I languished in uncertain safety for 
many weary weeks. Owing to some blun- 
der of my agent at Demerara, several of my 
letters were detained there ; and upon my 
return, I found some from Edward, the con- 
tents of which surprised and grieved me. 

One of the earliest dated bore the tidings 
of the death of Mrs. Maitland ; another de- 
tailed the roguery of one of the executors 
an attorney, who had contrived, by some ne- 
farious means or other, to embezzle the pro- 
perty which Mrs. Maitland bad bequeathed 
to Maria: and a third contained the afflict 
ing intelligence of his utter ruin! A pre- 
tend friend, for whom, with all the willing 
unsuspecting readiness of his nature, he bad 
become security for a very large amount, 
| had fled hiscountry, and my poor friend was 
compelled to seek that concealment which 
| was so repugnant to his noble mind. Bu! 
jhe had no alternative, except a prisot 
and he therefore seeretl, quitted the parson- 

age at ——, and, with his beloved wife and 
, two children, sought, amid the confusion ol 

London, a shelter, at least, from his unlee! 
| Ing creditor. 
| It was now that Maria proved hersel: 
worthy of all hislove. ** Maria,” he wrote, 
‘‘is indeed a ministering angel to me. She 
cheers my drooping spirits with her un- 
shrinking fortitude, and, amidst all our mise 
ry, utters no word, and evinces no symptom 











| of despondency. She has just returned 
| from disposing of some screens which ° 
she 


has painted,—you know how well | 
ints, Henry,—and the few shillings which 
ast placed upon the table before m¢ 
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«) one of her sweetest smiles, will suf- 
sce for our subsistence for a few days long- 
er. Oh! you cannot imagine, my dear 
fiend, what [ feel when I look upon this 
peavenly being, accustomed as she has ever 
heen to affluence, now toiling through ali 
the bitterness and misery of poverty: and 
tle dear children too: —Oh God! I could 
almost wish for roadness, and total oblivi- 
cn!” The remainder of the letter contain- 
elarequest for pecuniary assistance; and 
two other letters, written at intervals of 
pur months, upbraided me for my silence 
and unfriendly neglect; informing me, at , 
the same time, that Maria’s efforts for their | 
maintenance were unremitting, and that he. 
iunself had obtained an engagement with 
the proprietors of a respectable newspaper, | 
so that they were then comparatively com- 
fortable. tle had changed his name, he 
said, and now went by that of Sinithson. 
The last letter was dated more than a year 
previous to the period at which T received it; 
and my heart smote me when I reflected 
upon my own negligence, in not making a 
better arrangement for the transmission of 
my letters from England. However, I was 
about to return, and I hoped my arrival 
would not be too late to benefit iny friend ; 
with this hope, therefore, 1 once more set 
sail, but not, [ must confess, without many 
melancholy forebodings. 

[ reached Portsmouth in safety, and hav- 
ng previously commissioned my agent to 
prepare a good house for my reception, drove | 
'» London as fast as four horses could carry 
ine, and reached Russel-Square towards the | 
evening. But I could not rest till | had 
seen Edward Oakley, and [ was at first some- 
wiat puzzled as to the best mode of ascer- 
tuning his residence. I recollected, how- | 
ever, the paper to which he contributed, 
ind inquiring for the office, which was in | 
the Strand, drove thither without delay, and 
asked the clerk if he could favour me with 
Mr, Smithson’s address, as 1 hal intelli- | 
sence of very great importance and benefit | 
to hinself to communicate. ‘ Iam sorry, | 


head. ‘* And whose pretty boy are you ?” 
| asked, as Il set him down; “do you be- 
long to Mr. Smithson?” Yes, Sir.” said 
he, looking at me with some surprise, * J 
do belong to Mr. Smithson.” “ And where 
do you live *” L asked again. ‘I must not 
tell,” was the answer. ‘* Why not 7” Be. 
cause papa told me never to answer imperdin- 
ent questions.” * Nay, but won't you te me, 
that [ may come and see you, for | like pret- 
ty bovs?” The child regarded me with a 
strange expression, shook his head, and was 
silent. ** Come, Edward,” said 1, * let me 
take you with me to your own hore in my 
coach.” ** Edward!” repeated the boy ; 
**how do fou know my name 7” That is 


'asecret; but if you will ride in mv coach 


If will tell you all about it.” ** Very well,” 


| said the child, ‘but vou must take me to 


my home, and not to yours, for papa and 
mamma will be friglitened if they do not sce 
me soon. 1 lifted him into the carriage, 


,and after obtaining from him a tolerably dis- 
‘tinct direction, | found myself at the door of 


a small house, in a quiet street near Covent- 


, Garden, 


“Is your father at home ?” I asked, as 
we alighted. ‘Yes, and mamma too.” 
‘Well, then, go and say that a gentleman 


ifrom India wishes to see them ;” and while 


he ran up stairs, I followed him closely, 


jand entered a very genteelly-furnished 
‘room, where | found Edward at his desk, 


and Maria busily at work, with two little 
girls by her side. Time and affliction had 


‘clouded the expressive features of my 


friend, and cast a shade over the beauty of 
Maria ; but the children looked healthy and 
happy. Edward and Maria both rose as 1 
made my appearance, and so altered had my 
features become, for 1 too had had my share 
of sorrow to contend with, that I was not 
kuown even io my best and earliest friends. 
But an explanation soon took place. I re- 
lated my .Jventures, and the midnight hour 


i still found me seated between Edward and 


his affectionate wife, in all our former hap- 
piness and friendship. Before we parted, 1 


, 


? 







Sir.” said he, * that I cannot afford you the | prevailed upon therm to have pity upon the 

information you desire, as we are not gene- | desolate situation of their ‘friend, and to 

rally acquainted with the addresses of any | take up their abode with a bachelor, who 

of our contributors. But I expect a mes- | had nobody in the world to care for him but 

‘enger from Mr. Smithson every instant, themselves, and who could not make a bet- 

with an article for to-morrow’s paper, and if) ter use of his fortune than to share it with 

You can wait, you will most probably obtain | those who loved him as they did. 

his address.” I waited, therefore, but not| Need I relate the sequel? Ina few days 
long, for presently a little boy, neatly dress- | we were happily situated together,—a con- 
el, and with the fine open brow of my friend. | siderable portion of Maria’s property was 
entered the office with a packet, which he | restored to her, by the exertions of my wor- 
delivered to the clerk, saying as he did se, | thy solicitor.—Edward’s creditor was satis- 
that it was from Mr. Smithson, and asking | fied,—I was happy,—and we were all hap- 
if there was any message. I sprang from | py. And now, reader, imperfect as this 
my chair, and snatching up the little fellow | narration may be, thou mayest, if thou wilt 
n my arms, gazed earnestly in his face, and | assuredly believe that it is neither more no 
‘hen imprinted a kiss upon his white fore- | less than “owre (rue 4 Tule. 
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THE PIRATE. 


APRLAGMENT 

@ sortiy, softly, slept the ship 
Uper the dark deep , — 
The v vas clea tthe breeze was hush'd 
Like a bany’s | lialy 

nd the helmsman he looled to the flappi g «nro 
And te | eto bee blue 
od he moatter’d acurse as be drew his hand 
Acro- i Pepiess eye. 


‘ 


rhe sailors they list ream e deck 


And lean’d o'er the 0 ‘ F 


They cursdthe calm. an they long’d for the breeze, 


As they look’ i« eomovele tide 


And ave they lonyz'd for the tre<h -ea breeze 
To waft emontherr "ay 
Andaye hey loog’ forthe ‘resh eea breeze 


To heat them to their pre 


But the breeze was hush’. an’ the breeze was still, 
Ant <Pa WA itiout stir or motior 

And the abird pt ae she iloate au 
Above he lassy ovean 


© ‘ ¥ « 2 ‘ 


Merrily, merrily bounded the bark, 
AS she swept o'er t swell tide: ad, 
And the billows they roared, and the hill ws they foam 
Asthey la h'd o'er the vessel's <we. 


And the erim old helm-ma rrian's! with oy 
As he mh dont , i“ 1 sa 
Sahih delenallt can\ bu benth'a cednt 


At the startled sea-bird’s wai 


The seamen they k “dot e cood 3 bow, 
And they look'd o’er the white sea foan 
And they s ted ale athe «ight ahead 
It was not the «sj ht of bome 

For no home ha! they these men of bl od, 
But they shouted i The of prey 

And they swore they woul ipture the ship ahead 
Ere she reach'd the shelteri bay 

The pirate ship swept o'er the bellowir wave, 
An! the wind whistled hoarse in her sail 

Shetrack’! t bark 


k ‘ is the dark elot-hound 
‘ 


Tracks blood uyor 


And aye un‘ aye, they nearer came 


Po their tremblir | rorey, 
And they seized aud boarded the peaceful bark 
Ere ste reach’d the shelteriy bay. 
+ * * Y * 


A few stru-cles for life 
Erethey sink ‘ne 


ah the wave 
To sles p—the lo seep— 
In their deep briny grave 
It is don itis past 
The wave has closed o’erthem : 
Never more shall they look 


On the mother who bore them 
The fishes sport round them 

In their deep lonely dwelling ; 
Swift bounds the bark o'e rthem, 

When the white foam is swelling 


- * * . * 


Deep, deep drank the pirates as they bounded along 
Aud deeply and loudly they swore 

4nd each irksome thoucht for the deed t} ey had done 
Was drowned in the wassail roar 


They reck’d not of heaven, they reck'd not of hell, 
Nor thought they of future or past; 
They tost off the cup and they laugh’d at the jest, 
Though beneath the gale quiver'’d the mast, 
Whilst the moon was lost, 
And the vessel was tost 
Aloft by the bellowing blast. 


' 





Dreacfully, dreadfully laboured the ship 
Against the o’erwhelming wave , 
And her timbers groan’d as if in fear 
Of their fearfully yawning grave. 


And despair was in each pirate’s brow, 
Distraction was his eye. 

He looked to heaven, and he thought on hel), 
Ae the vessel was toss'd on high 


\ sinele instant she hung on the verge 
Of the dreadfully driven up wave, 

And the yell of de-pair rang above the blast, 
As they p unged to their foaming grave, 


One strobe on tha rock 
And she floats again vever, 
But sinks ‘neath the wave, 
Bor aye and for ever. 


~~ 


LIFE. 


Retween two worlds life hovers like 8 star, 
"Pint night and mern, up nthe horizon’s verse 
How little do we know that whieh we are! 
How less what we may be’ the eternal surge 


Of time an. tide rolls on, and bearsafar 
Our bubbles as the old burst. new emerge, 
Tal from the foam ot ages ; while the graves 
Of empires heave but like some passing waves 
Breoy 
—_ 


DEATH. 
What is it to die°— To drink 
Of a vet untasted river; 
To leap from a yet uatrodden brink, 
Which we shall revisit never. 


*Tis to take a journey afar, 

Ina cold and mirky night, 

Thro’ paths unknown, where moon Nor sta 
Eve shed a smile of light. 


“Tis to sleep in a clayey cell, 
With corruption for our bride; 
Deaf, dumb, insensible, 
Waked by no morning's tide. 


‘Tis to mingle with ashes and dust, 
Like the meanest thing we see, 

And be blown about by the windy gust 
Or dissolve in the mighty sea. 

What is it to die ?— Tis nought 

But to close the book of care, 

Inter inthe grave all troubling thought, 
And rest with oblivion there. 


This is the worst; for if truth 

hine mn the seripture page, 
The spirit shall wear the wings of yout), 
And live through an endless age. 
It shall bathe in the living streams 
Round the gardens of heaven that flow; 
And revel in light, whose dazaling beams 
Disperse all the mists of woe. 


Like a star io a cloudless night, 
Pure and sublime shal) it be-—- 
Faier than noontide’s presence bright— 
Fixed as eternity. 
BowRInt. 
oe 


AN ADDRESS TO EVENING. 
When eve is purpling cliff and cave, 
Thoughts of the heart, how soft ye flow 
Not softer on the western wave 
The golden lines of sunset glow. 











Ta 
»* 
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ey all, by chance or fate removed, 
jake spirits crowd upon the eye, 

w we liked—the one we loved— 
And the whole heart is memory. 


and life ts like this fading hour, 
Its beauty Gving as we gaze; 
Vet asthe shadows round us lour, 
Heaven pours above the brighter blaze. 


When morning sheds its gorceous dye, 
Our hope, our heait, to earth ts given; 

tack and lonely is the ey: 

Inns pOt, at ats eve. Lo heave 


Bown ina. 


Tha 
—~<_>> 


AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 


Th Jes long ieve past, 
= e our fathers leftthen home, 
Th Hotin the bl ist, 
iY¢ tras iled seas to roam, 
tlives ho bloo !ot England in our veins; 


And shall we net proclaim 
That blood otf honest tame 
Which no tyrauny caa tame 
By its chains? 


While the language free and bold 
Which the bard of Avon sung, 
In which ous Milton told 
How the vault of Heaven rung, 
en Satan, blasted, fell with all his host; 
While these with reverence meet, 
Ten thousand echoes greet, 
\nd from rock to rock repeat, 
Round our coast, 


While the manners, while the arts, 
That mould a nation’s soul 
Still cling around our bearts, 
Between, let ocean roll, 
(joint communion breaking with the sun ; 
Yet stil) from either beach 
The voice of blood shall reach, 
More audible than speech, 
Weare one! 
WASHINGTON ALLSTON, 


<i 


THE DREAM. 


‘arewell! and yet how may I teach 

, My heart to say Farewell to thee ? 

y first young love, the light, the hope, 
The breath, the soul of life tome! 


ad last night a strange wild dream, 

The very emblem of my love,— 
hsaw a stately eagle’s wing 

Become the refuge for a dove. 


\nd for a while most tenderly 


oa eagle cherished his guest ; 

‘i Never had the dove a home 

Of happiness like that fond breast. 
‘t Wasa sight for love to see 
Chat hanghty and that gentle bird, 
-4Tessing and carest, so oft 

The mingling murmurs from them heard. 
buttroubled grew the eagle's crest, 
And stern and careless his dark eye, 
And so regardless of the cove, 
| marvelled that she did not fly : 


| 
i 
{ 
| 
| 
} 
| 





Then sudden spread his mighty plumes, 
Ang flung the helpless dove aw ay; 

Phere on the ground, with broken wing, 
And soiled and bleeding breast, she lay. 


Poor silly bird! if thou hadst flown 

Betore, this tate had not been thine. 
Pwakenec, and I thorght how soon 

Such tall, such falsehood, might be mine. 


L. E. L. 
> 


THE FIRST-BORN OF EGYPT. 


Wiha e Ct, "i phi ha p wer, 
ue the hour, 
Ve Crean re ore na the ead 

t rst-born of Egypt's race, 
hawelling place— 
e his dead. 


The « over shall enter ea 
halienter apd chor 


* To your homes,”’ said the leader of Israel's host, 
* And slauchter a sacrifice 

Let the life-b ood be sprinkled on each door-post, 
Nor stir tilithe morn arise, 

And the ancelo!t vengeance shall pass you by, 

He shail see the red stain, ant shall not come nigh 
Where the hope of yo ir household lies.”’ 


The people hear, and they bow them low— 
Fach to his Leuse hath flown; 
The jamb is slain, and with blood they go 
And sprinkle the lintel-stene; 
And the coors they close when the sun bath se!, 
But few in oblivious sieep forget 
The judginent to be cone 


’Tis midnight—yet they hear no sound 
Along the lone still street; 

No blast of a pestilence sweeps the ground, 
No tramp of unearthly feet 

Nor rush as of harpy wing goes by, 

But the calm moon floats in the cloudless sky, 
Mid her wan light clear and sweet, 


Once onty. shot like an arrowy ray, 
A pale blue flash was seen 

It pass’d so swif’, the eve scarce could say 
That such a thing had been; 

Yet the beat of every heart was still, 

And the desh crawi'd fearfully and cbill, 
And back flow’d every vein 


The courage of Israel's bravest quail’d 
At the view of that awful light, ; 

Though knowing the blood of their offspring avail'd 
To shield them from its might : 

They felt ‘twas the Spirit of Death had past, 

That the brichtness they saw his cold glance had cas’ 
On Egypt's land that aight :— 

That his fearful eye hat unwarn‘d struck down 
In the darkress of the grave, 

The hope of that empire, the pride of its crown, 


! 


The first-born of lord and slave: — 
The lovely, the tender, the ardent, the gay: 


Where were thev ’—all wither'd in ashes away, 
At the terrible death-glare it gave 
From the couches of slumber ten thousand cri¢s 
Burst forth m 
The vouth by his livit 
Sirhtless. and dumb. and cead 
The infant lies cold at tas tne ther’s breast, 
She had kiss’d him alive as She sat kto rest, 
life hath fled! 


ithe silence dread— 


brother lies 
' 


She awakens—h! 
And shrieks from the palace chambers break- 
Their inmates are sreep'd in woe, 
And Pharaoh hath found his proud arm too wean 
To arrest the michty blow 
Wail, kine of the Pyramid | Fgypt's throne 
Carnot lighten thy heart of a single groan, 
For thy kingdom’s heir laid low 


Wail. king of the Pyramids ! Death hath cast 
His shafts throuch thine empire wide, 
But o'er Israel in bondage his rage hath passed, 
No first-born of hers hath died— — 
Go, Satrap ! command that the captive he free, . 
Lect their God in fierce anger should smite even the, 


On the crown of thy purple pride 


ae F 
‘tat 
f 
s | s] 
: : 


ey 
- 
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LINN-EAN A NNALS. 


Extract from the Communication of Dre Feuix Pas- | 


CALIs, President of the Linnuawan Society, at the 
sitting, Weunesday 230 November, 1825 


Trae Lionwan Society is a Cosmopolitan 


institution; the task of the members is not , 


defined by limits of time or district, in this 


or other continents ; their numerous scien- | 


tific connexions oftener require the labours 
of the closet than those of a public hall; 
they receive liberally from foreygn associ- 
ates, who never exhaust their abundant 
stock, and they distribute all that can be 
obtained, without impoverishing themselves. 
An accrued interest of honour and merit 1s 
secured to them, with an incontestable right 
of dominion in nature, aud with the intel- 
lectual possession of its treasures, whether 
these are hidden in the bosom of the earth, 
or incessantly reproduced by the providen- 
tial laws governing the animated and vege- 
table creation. 

To the valuable collection of the Parisian 
Annals, succeeding numbers have been 
added, which contain new accessions to 
Botany, and to its Physiology, to Horticul- 
ture, Enthomolozy, and Zoology. 

The number of May last, commencing 
volume IV, presents us with a necrologic 
Linnean 


biography of eleven deceased 


members, during the years 1823 and ’24. 


Thus the works and scientific discoveries of 


our colleagues are laid up for posterity, and 
intermingled with the history of their at- 
Edward Jenner is 
Notwith- 
standing the doubts and incertitudes which 


tainments and virtues. 
at the head of this catalogue. 
of late years have arisen against the efficacy 
of his admirable process, Lam happy to re- 
mark, that another Linnwan member has 
vindicated it by defining to what quality of 
the variolic virus, and to what degree of that 


eine is applicable; that ts, to the virus of the 


artificial small-pox only, and to the form of | 


the epidemic sinall-pox, which it changes | 


from a very mortal disease into a benign | last spring, put the Linnaan Society 10 p 


session of many valuable books and encov" 


varioloid, Thus is the Jennerian process 
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fatigable travellers and naturalists, ,, 


largest contributors to the Linnzan Society 
We find his extensive collection of bumay 
skulls to prove the degeneration of may 
from the Asiatic race down to the brute 
kind of Makova! Lalande was the accy. 
rate observer of no less than 13400 animata) 
beings. 

The Abbe Correa de Serra comes nex: 
whom we have seen among us as an amha. 
sador from his sovereign, the king of Porty. 
gal, and as an associate of our literary inst: 
tutions. Cuvier has praised his great ski! 
and judgment in those lines which he drew 
between all genera and species of organized 
beings; and Sir J. Ed. Smyth, president of 
the London Linnean Society, honoured is 
name by conveying it to a family of plan's 
of the Octandria Monogynia, now called the 
Correas. 

The celebrated Th. Ed. Bowdich, pres. 
dent of the British Missionary Establishment 


in Africa, adorns our necrologic catalogue. 


. to their fellow-creatures. 


| 


equally important and beneficial as it was | 


thought to be at the period of its universal 
adoption. * 

We have also in the Annals, the life of the 
celebrated Lalande, one of the most inde- 


Vide Med and Phys. Jour. of N. York. No. 14 


} 


} 
| 


He was one of the most successful explori- 
tors of the nation of the Ashantees princi- 
pally; which he proved, by their existing 
manners and customs, to be most probably 
descendants from ancient Egyptians ant 
Abyssinians. Bowdich terminated his shor! 
career last year,a victim of the infecting ex- 
halations of that climate, while he was pre- 
paring a second inland expedition from the 
Cape-Coast Castle, at the age of 30 years. 
Hie left twenty different works, documeu's 
of useful knowledge, far more than a short 
life could seem sufficient to accomplish. 

It is not necessary to notice other chs 
racters in the list. They all had acquitted 
themselves, and discharged a debt whici 
men gifted with extraordinary talents owe 
Their memory 
las remained to us, and will hereafter, 2 


an incentive of i se who call 
disease the prophylactic power of the vac- | an incentive of emulation to those who ¢ 


aspire to their worth, to their usefulnes: 
and to their fame! 
The foreign correspondence has, sc’ 


aging testimonials of respect from learne! 
institutions. Two respectable volumes 3" 
recommended to your attention : one is from 
the Linnwan Society of the department“ 


| Calvados, at Caen in Normandy, throvs’ 


Mons. De Longchamp, t 
Mons. Edward Louvet, one o 


‘ 
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ly delineated, to the number of 76, and 
which have varied in different years or sea- 
sons, not only on the above mentioned plant, 
but on the Linaria vulgaris, on the Phlec- 
th rantus fructicosus, and others, 
demic exercise teaches us with what cau- 
tion botanists must observe and ascertain 
the true characters of plants, lest they 
should erroneously admit new individuals 
or varietics, which are perhaps nothing but 


ending associates, Who now resides in this 
‘vy, and edits the French Journal called 
Le Reveil : the other from the Royal Aca- 
iemy of Sciences at Nancy, transmitted | 
iso by a Linnean member, the Chevalier 
li wis V: alentin, M.D. who has long resided 
od practised medicine in our States. In 
both volumes, a considerable space is filled 
mith subjects of Natural History in every 
Jppartinent of it, well worthy the attention 
of the masters and adepts in that science, 
Acorrespondence is already opened with 
‘he lovers of Natural History in the inde- 
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This aca- 


' peloria or fortuitous monstrosities. 


' 


sendent governments of South America, | 


Mexico, Colombia, and Peru. From the 
inst your president has already been pledg- 
ej for future valuable specimens and ob- 
servations. 
‘reducing the writer of a letter, Dr. Juan | 
Maria Cespedes, the Professor of Botany at 
Hogota, and keeper of the National Garden, 


He has also the pleasure of in- | 


who with the juice of a wild but precious | 
berry from the plant Cestrum Tinctoria, ex- | 
presses his desire of fellowship in the follow- , weeks ago, Mr. Cole, a young man from 


ing words : 


“This happy era of the final accomplish- 


| Philadelphia, 
three landscapes in the bands of a picture- 
dealer for sale. 


ment of our independence offers the best op- | 


portunity for union and brotherhood with 
jou and your fellow-citizens ; under the 


Communicatious from several of the mem- 


bers present will be given in the next No. 


Frrata 


In the last No two mistakes occurred in the state- 


meut of premium: : 


For ‘* the best smaii coloured paintings,” read ** th 


best three coloured paintings ”’ 


For ** obtained by young ladies only,” read ** young 


ladies are permitted to contend for all the premiums."’ 


Pew=-k ork witerary Geasette 


presi Miaenis an inition, —Six or seven 
came to this city, and placed 


They remained for some 


time unnoticed, until Col. Trumbull calling 


at the dealer’s room on business, cast his eye 


happy effects of which, we can exchange 


(lose interesting natural productions that a 


upon one of them, and immediately inquired 
* Whence came this ?” 


He was told in re- 


kiud Providence has spread over our soils.” ply, that it was the work of an untaught and 


‘The president then exhibited the seeds of | 
the above plant, with various known fruits, 
resis, &c. and a remarkable lump of pure | 
wax obtained from the palm-tree, Cerox ylon 
Anheola, growing to the height of 160 feet ! 
Protessor Cespedes promises and announ- 
Ces a new botanical work, &c.) 


A novel subject in Botany, and which 


“unknown 
purchased the picture, and expressed the 


young man. Ile immediately 


| warmest admiration of the genius that exe- 


cuted it. 
‘to another artist, who upon the first glance 


The Col. mentioned his purchase 


‘at the picture was equally delighted, and 


‘forthwith purchased one of those that re- 


mained. This he carried to Col. Trumbull’s 


‘nce Linnwus, had never been attended | rooms, where two of our eminent artists 


to, is that of the peloria or deformities and iwere with the Col. 


monstrosities of plants. 


These gentlemen also 


In a dissertation a- | were instantly struck with admiration of the 


m ~ his menitates Academica, he had | ‘pictures, and one of them purchased the 
‘third. The four left their cards for Mr. 


“lus stated why the plant Antirrhinum vul- 


“vis presented so many varied, altered, and | 


mutilated parts or forms of its lowers. The 
labours of Julius F. C. Ratzburg, of Prus- 
ia, lave been carried still further. He has 
“covered that many more families of plants 
Were subject to such peloria or deformities. 
His Latin dissertation submitted to the Uni- 
‘ersity of Berlin, is a well detailed exposi- 
tion of a great number of nevi materni which 
@ has found in other plants, and accurate- 


| 





can painters. 


Cole, who with the modesty generally at- 
tendant on genius in its first efforts, had not 
sought a personal acquaintance with any of 
our distinguished artists or amateurs. 


Thus we have one more name to add to 


the illustrious list (for such it is) of Ameri- 


The frank and cordial man- 
ner in which Col. T. and his associates wel- 


comed this stranger, confirms an opinion 
that we have long held, that in their profes- 
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sion there is a generous and manly emula-) Troy, his brains got out of order, much ; 
tion which “noble ends by noble means , the regret of a flock of Sheep. Now a/ 


obtains,” and which is so free from envy and | has no brains to become disordered—rr.. 


selfishness, that rivals in other professions | 


should biush for the insincerity, the cold- 
ness, and the ill-will which they mdulge to- 


wards one another. 


IDLE HOURS. 


A chain of unequal lin 
Sr. Jerowe supposes the Adonis of the 
(;recian mythology to be the same as the 
"Tammuz or ¢ hidden one’ mentioned in Eze- 
kiel, viii. 4, for whom the prophet saw the 
women weeping in the temple. 
- * * 
How merciless Shakspeare is towards the 
old Greek heroes! Ele makes Ajax a foolish 
bully, and Achilles a downright liar. The 


valour of the son of Thetis is no great matter 


even in the strain of old Homer, and in slay 
ing the pride of Troy, his only merit consist- 


ed in wearying his antagonist, till he could’ 
take advantage of his fatigue to strike him | 


down; for being vulnerable only in the heel, 
there was no great chivalry in lis courage, 
particularly as the xozv@amAo3 Hector was 
But Shak- 


speare absolutely libels the god/ie Achilles; 


not the man to cut at the heel 


he makes him guilty of subornation of per- 
jury. He goes round the field with his myr- 
midons, finds Hector unarmed, commands 
them to dispatch him, and then (although he 
himself had not moved a finger) gives his 
orders— 


On, myrmidons, and ery you all amain, 
Achilles hath the mighty Hector siain!” 


Now if Shakspeare had not put this fib in 
the mouth of Achilles, he might have lefi us 
to explain his conduct with regard to Hee- 
tor’s death, without disparagement to his 
character ; for, as he was invulnerable, fear 
could not prevent lim from fighting Hector 
in person, and as his aim was revenge a- 
gainst the Trojan, he would conelude very 
correctly that it would more embitter the 
dving hour of the gallant Ilector, to fall by 


the hands of vile slaves than by the sword | 


of the renowned Achilles. 

Old Homer’s Ajax, too, was a plain, bluff, 
soldier, but he was no fool—he knew how to 
use his tongue to some purpose, as the scold- | 
ing he gives to Idomeneus (Book 23,) satis: | 
factorily proves. Besides, afier the sack of | 


Ajax was no fool ! 
} * * k 


| The godlike, the lauded, the magnay 
'mous Brutus, he who rose 

} “Refulgent from the stroke of Cwsar's fate.” 
las never appeared to us in any other lig 
(than that ofa base, ungrateiul and sanguins 
ry monster Grant that his vaunted lore 
of Rome induced him to consent tg ti 
death of his noble benefactor and confiding 
friend, what need was there for the beloved 
brutus to strike the dast blow, after Case 
and Cassius and Cinna had already plunged 
their daggers into Cesar’s breast. If ms 
man in all Rome could have been foun! 
sufficiently audacious to strike the blor 
except Brutus, then it might have been an 
actof high magnanimity in him to sacrifice 
his private feeling to the public weal; x 
least there would have been a better ex. 
cuse for his unexampled ingratitude. As 
things were, it was an act of unnecessar 
wanton, and outrageous cruelty; prompted 
by vanity and ambition, with which patr.- 
otism had just as much concern as it had 
with Cataline’s conspiracy. And this is the 


man whom history has loudly proclaimed a 
demi-god, and for whom fame has culled 
'the choicest flowers in her garden! — Thisis 
the patriot whom we are taught to admin 
—this is the model we are advised to im: 
tate! When will the world learn to 
things and actions in their true light! 4s 
| Doctor Jolinson is dead, we may venture? 
dull pun on this subject, which is pardon 
ble on account of its truth ; if every mad 
,were a Brutus, all men would be brutes. 
|For the love of mercy, let no one suppe® 
that we lay claim to originality in 2 pi 
which, for aught we know, may be as old 3 
a miser’s in-door coat; we use it, as we U 


the old pen with which we are now scri 


bling, because our knife is too dull to maki 
it better, so our wit is too dull tomake a be’ 
ter pun, and we have not as yet bouglité 


} , 
the 


hone, whereon we might sharpen @! 


/knife or wit. We are thus particular! 


modest, because some of our exquisite! 
loving friends are on the watch to cate 
us tripping, that they may apply a litt’ 
wholesome correction to our wayward an. 


ne 


wilful behaviour; but we give fair warm”: 


ted, t 


chatt 
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ey do catch us by the heel when we 
iot them take care of their sweet, 
fur we shall kick most confoundedly, 
7 Alas! 


ta falling off” does this article exhi- 


res. 
espite of prudence and the gout. 
we began with Brutus and magnani-! 
we end with ourselves and egetism ! 

\) sensible man ever became an infidel 


conviction; one pretends to disbe 
ye from vanity, because he thinks it: dis- 

riishes himas an orginal thinker; anoth- 
erfrom weakness, because he has not sul- 
at intellect to resist the skeptic’s argu- 


ments, shallow as they are: a third because 


‘ 


not crawl into noliwe hy any other 
Voltaire, Eume, | 


Gibbon, *et id genus ormme,” were skeptics, 


a fourth, because 
lhe blnsters about with their arcument 
iting and exclaiming, * what a dust we 

ruse!" as the fly on the coach-wheel ex- 

We have beard of a 


oder who became a most sagacious infi- 


ilungly said. hook- 


| from binding an odd volume of Voltaire, 
and of a set of types that were led into di- | 
verssage doubts, merely from being used 

the printing of Gibbon’s ** Decline and 
Fall.” &e. 
ted, the printer’s devi/ heard them earnestly 


After these ty pes were distribu- 


chattering and debating on the subject, and 
bya few deep arguments brought them: ve: 

ls own opinion, and so decided were 
they, that upon their owner's attempt to use 
them in printing ** Pilgrim's Progress,” they” 
latly refused to act against their principles 

) working with such inconsistency. 

To conclude seriously, men of common 
ordinary sense, who call themselves infidels, 
are hypocrites ; others, who assume the 
sane character, are simply fools. The latter 


-} ae . 
suould be pitied, the former spurned. 


Tiere are many hypocrites in religion, but| 


‘iere are quite as many in infidelity, and 
the latter become such from a most con- 
'emptible motive, 7. e. the wish to obtain 

tunety, which they can obt.in by no 
other means, , 


aout from house to house, shouting into 


every e ;, . 
very ear that they acknowledge no God— | 


ese are the men, who, upon a first intro- 
vapieae fo a stranger, impudently trumpet 
‘ier disbelief to him without being ques- 
‘ined on the subject; and what but a de- 


‘re to become notorious, could prompt 


These are the men that go! 


‘em ta such behaviour, alike disgusting, | 


221 
unmannerly, unnecessary, aud low-bred ° 
These are the men who revile and blaspheme 
against religion, and if a word is said 
agaist their own ideas, cry out Intole- 
rance! Intolerance! claiming the right to 
shoc's and wound the feelings of others, yet 
loudly protesting awatast retaliation ! Which 
party 18 in reality the more intolerant ? 


“ke * * 
The celebrated ballad of “ Auld Robin 
Gray.” was written by Lady Annu Bernard, 


sister to the Earl of Balearras. She died 


not long ago in London. 


TIME’S SPECTACLES. 


** Quloquid agunt homines ** 
Juvenal. 
The Philadelphians have been visited by 
a gost, which took quarters in the steeple 
i 


of a church, and bawled most lustily for 


help. Ghosts do not know every thing after 
all, otherwise this perturbed spirit would 
never have visited Philadelphia, where lives 
{ 
\ 
who, it he had been so disposed, could in a 


a profound conjurer, (ikobert Walsh, jun.) 
trice have laid this spectre in the Red Sea. 
—-Our beautiful coutrywoman Mrs. Pat- 
terson, late of is married to 
the Marquis of Weilesley, Lord Lieutenant 


P Bee 2 ! 
of rredand. 


Baltimore, 
Weare glad of it, he is a noble- 
man in the true sense of the word, and she 
is well worthy of such a husband.——Our 
secretary of Jegation to Colombia, (Mr. 
Watts) and Miranda of Bogota, 


been exchanging complinents by 


Signor 
have 
horse-whipping each other; ere this they 
have probably exch unged some of that metal, 
which, though dall and heavy itself, causes 
surprising activity fur a momentin the hu- 
man body.——Judee Childs and General 
lately fought a duel— 
arma 
A 


German Baron has discovered a method for 


Jour of Mississippt, 


- ' 
the Jndce was winged; ‘* cedant 





tore.” would not apply in this case. 
‘effectually reforming common drunkards ; 
this 1s a ereater discovery than that of 
perpetual motion, ‘The effectual 
| re medy would be to chop off the patients? 
lheads. Another modern discovery 1s, that 
| gin-sling is a remedy for bleeding of the 
‘lungs. We apprehend a sudden increase 
‘of this complaint amongst people generally, 
and steamers in particular. 
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A CARD. ‘the baggage of Napoleon, which fell i, 

The four racoons who lately arrived in’ the hands of the English at the battle ; 
this hospitable city, per ‘* Young Lion of} Waterloo, and a number of medals were 
the West,” beg leave to return their ac- | subsequently made from it at Birminghar, 
knowledgments for the many politenesses} The other Medal, which is seven inche; 
and attentions which they have received | incircumference, has also on the one side, 
during their visit. They cannot but regret, | Napoleon head surrounded by a rich wreath 
however, that they have not been invited tu | Between the wreath and the circumfer. 
honour any of the public places of amuse- ‘ence is this inscription :—Died 5th Mz 
ment with their presence, inasmuch as it) Buried in Ruperts Valley, St. Helena 
will debar them from recounting to their 9th May, 1821. On the reverse is a chiro. 
friends and acquaintances, the state of the | nological table of his life, in thirty-six lines 
fine arts, &c. in this city. One of their) the letters are minute but perfectly disting 
number too had prepared a complimentary | and regular. This is the finest specimen ¢ 
speech to be delivered at the public dinner | engraving that we have ever seen. 
which they expected would be given to | 
them. Notwithstanding this disappoint- A CARD ON A CARD, 
ment, the speech is as good as ever, and will} As it is possible that evil disposed persons 
be sold reasonably to any gentleman who (of whom there ts no lack in this good world 
wishes to spout on any public occasiun. | may represent the card in our last No. ai: 
dressed to Thickskull Pill-box, M.D. « 
pessibly allusive to a gentleman who has tur 





_—— 


A CARD. 


The two eagles who came in the same 


' many years been our farnily physician, and 
boat, concur in the above sentiments. 7 : 


who. enjoys the full confidence of ever 
‘family in which he has practised for twenty 
| years past, we will put the matter at res, 
by stating that he is the last person livingt 


Their speech would have been very patri- 
otic, as there would have been much of the 
eImerican Eagle in it. 


A CARD. | : ee 
a whom the raillery of the article in question 
The Bear’s past time has been quite a Th: 

couldapply. Thisexplanation may be unue- 


bore ever since he left the woods, and there- , ; 
cessary Caution on our part, since the pro- 


fure he begs leave to dissent fromm the opi- ° 
nion of his fellow travellers. fessional and personal worth of this gentlemaa 
are well known and highly appreciated by 
NAPOLEON MEDALS. an extensive circle of friends, but as ever) 
A friend who has lately returned from | 4 has his foes, this statement will preses 
Europe, has shown us two medals of admi- @ny possibility of misrepresentation on ls 
rable workmanship, which Le obtained at | Part of any persons disposed to such a pri 
Birmingham. The die of one was made by | tice. ee 
order of Napoleon, when he contemplated Literary.—A volume of poems has }\ 
the invasion of Great Britain. Onone side. issued fromm the press, entitled ‘ Leisure 
isa fine head of the Emperor, the upper | Hours at Sea,” by a midshipman in the 
part surrounded by laurel, leaving the whole U.S. Nay v. We shall notice its contents 
forehead visible—the inscription Napoleon next wee k. 
Emp. et Roi. On the reverse is Hercules,’ Mina, a dramatic sketch, with other 
emblematical of Napoleon strangling a sea- poems, by S. L. Fairfield, has} lately been 
monster, which represents Great Britain— | published at Baltimore, We shall exat 
the inseription, Desvente en Angleterre. In_ ine this also in due time. 
the form of the sea-monster the engraver; We learn that Mr. Cardell, who has 
has followed to exactness the verse of  boured so faithfully and so well in the cal 
Iforace. ‘of education, is the author of ‘The 3 
** Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superne.”” ral Monitor,” a book designedjfor schoo! 
The attitude of the Hercules displays strong | Mr. C, is already advantageously knows 
muscular exertion, and the form is bold and | to literary men as the author of an ingeni- 
manly. |ous and philosophical essay on Grammar 


The die of this medal was found amongst | asubjett, by the way, in which pearly eve’? 
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an who lias studied Murray, considers 
sasell an adept, but nevertheless, a sub- 
et that is pot quite so easy of compre- 
egsion as people generally suppose it to be. 
i: js one thing to commit a set of definitions 
sad rules to memory, and it is quite anoth- 
er to understand them; and to apply them 
rytically, particularly when there are a 
-jousand cases in the relations and depen- 
Jence of words to one another on which Mur- 
rav is most lamentably silent. 

We are really glad to see a new book 
make its appearance; for during the fall 
there seems to have been as great a stagna- 
jon in the Literary as in the Cotton mar- 
Ket. 


For the New-York Literary Gascette. 


TO MRS. M. E.*. 
Accept, my Cear motier, this mark of affection, 
Nor frown at my weak inexperienc'd lay, 
May it serve to awaken a fone recollection 
Of days that are past, and of joys tlown away. 


When recalling to memory the days fled forever, 
Will you think of the pleasure, forgetting the pain? 
When you smile on this gift, will youthink of the giver, 
Whose affection for you with her life shall remain? 


0! suffer no pang of regret to distress you, 
Should fate with its usual mysterious hand, 

Compel me to leave—though 1 ne’er can forget you, 
And find me a home in some far distant land— 


Or, should I before you, be laid neath the willow, 
Where many a flower grows beauteous and wild, 
With the earth for my bed, its cold bosom niy pillow, 
0! love still, and weep for, and think of your child. 
ELopDIa 


if) 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE AUROKA BOREALIS. 


Tue Aurora Borealis is a luminous ap- 
pearance, generally observed in high north- 
era latitudes, and commonly to the norih 
oi the observer, whence it has got the name 
of Northern Lights; it is known also among 
the vulgar, by the name of * the streamers,” 
or the merry dancers.” 


The Aurora Borealis may be divided into 
‘wo kinds, the tranquil and the varying. 
The tranguil shines with a mild and steady 
‘ight, similar to the diffureut stages of moon- 
vght, either as it appears near the time of 
lew moon, or as it gradually increases when 
‘se moon becomes more enlightened ; some- 
‘mes it is more vivid than the light of the 
‘hoon when full; and it often preserves for 
4considerable time, the form in which it 
“rst appeared, with little or no variation. 
‘uschenbroek has paid much attention to 
‘is kind of meteor, and has given it several 
“ames, according to the form which it as- 
‘umes; but as these names are founded only 


| in fancy, and are pot necessary tu an expli- 
j cation of the theory, we stall omit them. 
The varied Aurora is more remarkable in 
| its appearance, and occasionally exhibits the 
| most brilliant and rapidly diversified forms. 
The following are some of its very interest- 
ing properties: [It is usually of a reddish 
| colour, inclining to yellow, and it frequent- 
ly sends out coruscations of pale light, 
/ which seem to rise from the horizon in pyr- 
amidal undulating forms, shooting with 
great velocity towards the zenith. This 
kind of meteor, which is less frequent as we 
‘go towards the Equator, is almost constant 
during the long winter nights in the Polar 
' Regions. Inthe Shetland Isles they afford 
the mmhabitants great relief, amid the gloo- 
my darkuess of theirlong aud dreary nights. 
|They commonly appear at twilight, vear 
the horizon, of a dun colour, approaching to 
| vellow, and continue in that state for seve- 
lral hours: they afterwards break into 


| streams of stronger light, spread into col- 
/umns, then slowly alter into innumerable 
shapes, and vary their colours from all the 
yellow tints to an obscure russet; frequent- 
ly covering the whole atmosphere, exhibit- 
ing the most romantic forms and the most 
beautiful appearance. According to Musch- 
enbrock, in that region of the air which is 
directly towards the north, or which stretch- 
es from the north towards the east or west, 
there at first appears a cloud in the horizon, 
which rarely rises to the height of 40 de- 
erees. This cloud is sometimes contiguous 
jtu the horizon, sometimes detached from it, 
,in which last case the intermediate sky ap- 
| pears of a bright blue colour. The cloud 
| occupies a portion of the heavens, extending 
| in length to 100 degrees, and sometimes still 
‘farther. It is generally white and shining, 
| but sometimes black and thick. Its upper 
ledge is parailel to the horizon, bordered by 
‘. long train of light, which rises bigher in 
some places than in others. It appears also 
bent in the form of a bow, or like the seg- 
|ment of a sphere which has its centre con- 
\siderably beneath the horizon; and some- 
| times a large white or luminous band Is visi- 
ble, skirting the upper edge of the black 
cloud. The dark part of the cloud becomes 
white and luminous when the Aurora has 
shone for some time, and after it has sent 
forth several bright and fiery rays. Then 
from the superior edge of the cloud, rays 1s- 
sue in the form of jets, which are sometimes 
many, sometimes few in number,—some- 
times close together, sometimes removed 
several degrees asunder. These jets dif- 
fuse a very brilliant light, as if a luminous 
or fiery liquor were driven with impetuosi- 
ty from a syringe. The jet increases 1p 
brightness, and has less bulk when it & first 
issues from the cloud; but it dilates and 
| grows dimmer as it goes farther off. There 
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then arises froin a large opening im the; and thinks they are of rare occurrency 
cloud, a luminous train, or Colutin, of which | (hat country, wthough the Aurora ther. 
the motion is at brst gente aud UNifurin, | suines a great variety of tints; he more 

and which mcreases it size as it advauces, | observes, that the y are cousicered by : 


The dimensions aud durauon of these Col-| poor ignorant natives as ominous, and | 
umns vary cunsideravly ; their lightis some- | forerunners of calamity. 


times wilite, sumouimes Pecuisii, SsOMIeLIIes | ‘indies 

of a bivud cuoluur; abd as Ley advaiie | A regard to deceney, and the comn 

their cotuurs change, Wil they lorie a mu punctilios of lie, bas beer often sery ie, 

olf arch in lhe heavens When severai ol to humanscciety. Lt has keptimar { 
! ~ pe tiahy at 


these columns, issuing trom diiereiil piacrs, lricd couple unsepavated, aad .- 
encounter each oluer ta the Zenit, Uiey lo- | erves a neiehbourly intercourse. whe 
termmingle wilh cack olber, atid sori, at WUCIny jy, id friendsiap both have been war 
junction, a sifall UiiCKk Cloud, WitlGl seeit - 
| 
} 
| 


as it were, tu Kitidic, and selds fur li 4 blip ‘ , . 
kn ingenious Artist has just obtained 


fratent for a trap tor eatching fleas. Th 
naturalists, who have taken such 


certam the comparative stren 


considerably more bridal liao aby OL f 

separate cuiuinnbs fis dipat chat » be 
green, blue, and purple; aid quichig tis) 
original station, at directs ifsell lowarus tic 
south, tu the form of a@ stiail Dligal Cioud. | 
When no more coiumus are sceu iw issuc, | 


oil « 
lood-thirsty vermin, will be tighi 
with the harmeny of the mee! 


of the snoring thet actuates the V 


the cloud assumes Ure appeatiin he Ma 
lohine amiaded to destroy them.—The | 

Motulay daw slid bebo Ud VEY Giemdyrat iat > =“ il f ‘ Y 4 a! Uae Fait t 
; 3 { fee candidly adi hes theat 

seli vmMmeumes tat Aurora ts forutcd and | Crice , ely aciis, in the pec cation 


dissppears wi the COUrse Vi a TeW tihititites; hat t © borrowed the hint from the Vews 
at oliier times it Continues Wine whole nivut, bly i rap. 

and one that was observed by Slu-chen- 

broek in 1754, lasted tor temdays aus slits A gentleman, who already pos: esses sore 
SUCCESSIVE ly. Che lucid columus afe viten! patents for ingenious inventions, has GISCuT- 


so transparent, that stars of (ic trst and) ered a material for sheathing men of wa 


secon! magnitudes are visthle dioughithem,! which will render them not only cannon 
these also sling through the white border of} bal proof, but give such a repellant power 
the horizontal cloud, and sometimes, though that the enemy's ammunition will retur 
rarely, through tie opaque cloud thsell. geaimst thei: own ships with such redoubled 
But inany parts are su Guin, Fiat lic smaliest: force as cannot fail to sink them. In case 
stars which are Visible to the i ese) of another naval war, tie gentieman pro: 

may be seen through them. A jivice Deaue |] se pitriotic ati , Without reward, to linpa 

tiful spectacle than whats Very iequenty | bis secret iv the government. 

presented to Us IN these Micteuie we Ppearune | eae 


ees, cannot easily be noagined ; Uie specta- - 
rie same ¢entleman last summer, durinz 


ele is often grand and territic, aud ts some- 
an excursion in ——-———, accidental) 


times attended with a bissing, ciuckling 


liscovered a plant (ef which there is abus- 
! . ( Lag rT? q ‘ i : aap ¢ 
. oldbatt tire sy ‘ toahieb ‘ ‘ 
SUuMibar (WO a Gis} Vo ul iaree | “works. Line : . sae 5 of hreb bid fair i 


¢ . : i 10) take sur 
hunters wil pursue {he Winte upd olue 1OX- 


noise, Which rushes (hrough the ai, and is; 
geuns, as every description 
es, on the contines of the icy sea, are oite:, | YU Is are almost instantly heal J by it 
overtaken by these nort erp lich S, at whi | He “ : € an experiment, by = the 
times their dogs are so much trightenedthat! Me" Cf a ae large —_ After rubbing 
they will not move, but crouch upou ine | om = wee single leat only, the head 
ground till the uoise has pissed OF thei. so ey pata cte instantly to the bedy ; por 
Maupertuis observed a remarkable Auror: Pnentaciesion took place; and in two mit 
at Oswer-Zornea, which GCxyenrl | iis wumil- aes, os aninial run ou 
ration; an exteasive rogion of Ue hea ns | ——-—- —- — — 
towards the south appeared towed Wita so PULLISHED EVE AY SATURDAY. 
lively a red, that the whole of the constella- —— 

tion Orion seemed to be dyed in vleod. JAMES G. BROOKS, 

This light Was tur some U ne lixed, but it! Evitor and Proprietor, No. 4 Wall-street, New-Yor 


€ 
» ' 
t of signt. 


Was soun in motion, and after liaving suc- | ~Uhscr-ptions received by G. & C. Carvill, 108 oe 
cessively assumed all the tints of violet and), i thecagh th atadiine 40 en 
blue, it formed a dome, tie summit of which | No subscriptions receited for a shorter term theo”? 
was near the zenith in the south-west. dts! year 

splendour was so great as not to be atfeéted | No letters or communications will be taken ov! 
by the strong light of the moon. He adds, | = Post Office, unless the postage is paid = i 
that he only observed two of these red| Terms—Four dollars per annum, payable in afte 


northern lights while he was in Lapland. | J. Seymovn, printer, 49 Joha-street. 
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